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Origins of “Information Service” 


Although in the past all anniversaries and seasons have gone unnoticed, the completion of a 40th volume this month 


may be regarded as sufficient reason for recalling origins and for presenting information on the scope and methods of 
INFORMATION SERVICE. 


The official records of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America for the calendar year 1921 
include one brief paragraph in the report of the Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service to the effect 
that its officers regarded the establishment of INFORMATION 
SERVICE as the “chief single accomplishment.” The 
report was signed by Shelby M. Harrison, chairman, and 
Worth M. Tippy, executive secretary. INFORMATION 
SERVICE, they said, was being edited by F. Ernest John- 
son, then research secretary of the Commission. 

Samuel McCrea Cavert, then a general secretary of 
the Federal Council, has furnished his recollections for 
this issue of INFORMATION SERVICE. “I recall,” he writes, 
“that in 1921 F. Ernest Johnson and Worth M. Tippy be- 
came convinced that the program of the churches in the 
area of social responsibility greatly needed to be rein- 
forced by a continuous process of inquiry into current 
conditions and developments. Probably the report of the 
Commission of Inquiry of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment on the steel strike of 1919 had accentuated the sense 
of need for study and reporting of social and industrial 
problems before acute crises arose. The modest success 
of INFORMATION SERVICE was sufficient in its early years 
to overflow the boundaries of one Commission, and in 1924 
it became the publication of the newly created Department 
of Research and Education of the Council. 

“INFORMATION SERVICE appealed from the outset to 
those who were concerned that the churches should not 
be content with enthusiasms but should endeavor to have 
competence in their grasp of social issues. INFORMATION 
SERVICE thus made the work and writings of experts or 
specialists available in a convenient and usable form to 
ministers, teachers, and others who could not be specialists 
themselves.” 

The late Worth M. Tippy wrote for this number that 
establishment of INFORMATION SERVICE was the work of 
a group aware of the needs of “persons and agencies con- 
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cerned with the application of Christian principles in 
our democratic society.” Dr. Tippy’s own main contribu- 
tion to INFORMATION SERVICE, he recalls, was made when 
he persuaded F. Ernest Johnson to become part-time 
Research Secretary for the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service. Dr. Tippy reports that all the units 
of the Federal Council were “always living on a shoe- 
string with resources quite inadequate to the magnitude 
and complexity of the work.” However, he writes that 
Dr. Johnson’s personal talents and resources, “his scholar- 
ly and liberal attitude,’ were the chief influence in the 
development of INFORMATION SERVICE. 

Dr. Johnson edited INFORMATION SERVICE until his 
retirement in December, 1952. In this Service, January 
10, 1953, the late Justin W. Nixon was reported to have 
said: “Our greatest personal debt . . . is owed to F. 
Ernest Johnson.” Owen E. Pence then of the staff of 
the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. was quoted as re- 
marking of Dr. Johnson : “His work has been distinguished 
by both depth and breadth.” 


Shelby M. Harrison, chairman in 1921 of the Commis- 
sion on the Church and Social Service, furnishes to 
INFORMATION SERVICE a summary of his recollections as 
follows: “A conviction was being expressed in the Com- 
mission which Worth M. Tippy, Charles S. Macfarland, 
Frank Mason North, John M. Glenn and others shared. 
They had long been firm in their belief that the Scriptures 
gave the world the basic truths for pursuing the good life. 
But conditions about us were changing rapidly—even then. 
They feared that the churches were not sufficiently alert 
in interpreting the basic truths in terms of modern needs 
—in their changing economic, social, educational, and 
community aspects. The establishment of INFORMATION 
SERVICE by the Federal Council of Churches was an effort, 
among others, to assist church leaders to understand cur- 
rent developments and the challenging opportunities then 
presenting themselves.” 

F, Ernest Johnson, who edited INFORMATION SERVICE 
from the beginning until December, 1952, states of the 
origins that those identified with the venture in the early 
years were “playing by ear” and that “parts of the 
picture” are today unclear. Among intangibles and im- 
ponderables, he recalls an expressed wish on the part of 
many in the Commission on the Church and Social Service 
for a new periodical that would be confined to matters 
not adequately treated in the religious periodicals of that 
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day. “It was always experimental, and always precarious,” 
he declares. In the first stages undoubtedly the economic 
issues, particularly those of industry and labor, were the 
majors. Thus INFORMATION SERVICE took its rise because 
of the developing interest, among those in the social gospel 
movement, in American industry, and in the application of 
Christian principles to industrial crises and developments. 
The writings of Walter Rauschenbusch and Francis 
Peabody, among others, were of influence, Dr. Johnson 
states. 

Also, the INFORMATION SERVICE owed its origin, he 
thinks, to a considerable degree, to the collapse of the 
Interchurch World Movement in 1920. It was thus to 
some extent the “residuary legatee” of the Interchurch 
World Movement’s inquiry into the great steel strike of 
1919. 

Again, the prevailing opinion in the years immediately 
following World War I, among certain church officials, 
was one of social prophecy. Programs of “social recon- 
struction” were being adopted and circulated. “Industrial 
democracy now” was a slogan. There was in some circles 
a euphoric mood, Dr. Johnson says, with many thinking 
“nothing would be the same again.” 

In the years of the great depression, a sense of urgency 
in church circles with respect to economic matters was 
intensified. During this and earlier periods, those con- 
ducting INFORMATION SERVICE made what Dr. Johnson 
thinks can be called “a desperate effort” to deal fairly 
with issues, to interpret data with perspective, and at 
the same time to endeavor to point out when and where 
equity and justice were lacking. Very early in its history, 
INFORMATION SERVICE began carrying a notice that articles 
in it did not declare official attitudes or policies of the 
Federal Council, which has since been consistently pub- 
lished. Dr. Johnson reflects that INFORMATION SERVICE 
was launched with a high degree of freedom to explore 
issues, and has continued so to operate. 


An Early Announcement 


Bound with the first volume of INFORMATION SERVICE 
found in the library of the Bureau of Research and 
Survey is the full text of a multigraphed announcement 
made by the “Publicity Service” of the Federal Council 
of Churches, which is here quoted almost in full: 


“Can the Church Help Us Get the Facts? 


“In the midst of a great industrial conflict a year ago 
a government official remarked to an investigator that 
the ignorance on the part of newspaper reporters of the 
real issues of the controversy was abysmal. The only 
sources of information to which the public had access 
were hopelessly inadequate. With all its efficient machinery 
for news-gathering, the secular press frequently omits 
the things we most need to know. 

“Take as an instance the recent miners’ strike in Great 
Britain or the steel strike in America. How much did the 
public know about the issues or the major facts? Or 
should the subject of controversy be a race-riot, or the 
Centralia affair, or the Non-Partisan League or the ques- 
tion of a living wage in an industrial community, the 
difficulty is the same. The facts on which an intelligent 
moral judgment depends are scarcely to be found by the 
person who lacks the facilities for direct investigation. 

“Obviously the need is for competent research which 
will concern itself primarily with the moral and spiritual 
elements of the problems which are constantly appearing 
in our community life. Is it not the duty of the churches 
to examine these human elements of social problems and 


to bring them to bear upon the conscience of the com- 
munity? Not only are these evils to lay bare, but a host 
of commendable movements and successful enterprises in 
the church and out of it, that are now going unannounced, 
should be brought to general public notice. 

“Beside all this many competent organizations for social 
research are daily discovering important facts which they 
have no way to get before the public. These organizations 
are coming to feel the need of some way to give greater 
force to their findings. Of all agencies the churches are 
potentially the most important in educating the public mind 
in respect to social issues. It goes without saying that the 
churches minister to by far the larger portion of the 
socially minded public. Why should not all constructive 
social research gear into the educational system of the 
churches ? 

Here is a situation which calls for twofold organization, 

Ist: The churches must have adequate machinery for 
getting the essential facts concerning social problems and 
their own approach to them. This must be done by direct 
investigation and by examining and verifying the findings 
of other research agencies. 

2nd: They must have an effective way of putting these 
findings into educational form, through pamphlet literature, 
study courses, exhibits or other means of imparting in- 
formation and stimulating social action. 

“Furthermore, the field is too large for any one de- 
nomination to cover, and manifestly the needs of the 
various bodies are substantially identical. The social service 
agencies of various denominations have come to feel that 
this is a task which they must undertake together. This is 
why the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, through a Research Department, is undertaking 
with the help of several denominational bodies to develop 
this field. 

“Under the direction of a Research Committee, which 
will include in its membership persons trained in social 
research, information will be gathered of interest to pas- 
tors, teachers, church workers and board secretaries and a 
file will be kept available for all who seek it. A library of 
religious social service is being developed and the important 
literature in that broad field is being studied, classified and 
indexed. Investigations of movements and situations of 
social import will also be made by the Department with 
a view to getting at the facts which commonly elude the 
general public because of the bewildering conflict in testi- 
mony. To this end cooperation will be sought from the 
most competent research organizations. Material acquired 
in this way will be offered to the religious press and also, 
on occasion, to the secular press and to the trade and labor 
papers. A special effort will be made to provide the church 
press with such material as a church paper can use to 
advantage, prepared especially for religious readers. . . .” 


How Is “Information Service” Prepared? 


“Articles appearing in this publication furnish informa- 
tion on current issues and are not to be construed as 
declarations of official attitudes or policies of the National 
Council of Churches.” This sentence appearing in the 
masthead states the more general mandate of INFORMATION 
SERVICE, 

“Information on current issues”—but which issues and 
what kind of information? These questions require more 
precise consideration. To take up “which issues” first—this 
obviously requires selection and the determination of some 
sort of priorities. Numerous issues present themselves. In 
the work-a-day world of the INFORMATION SERVICE office, 
there are several guide lines for determination of the 
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issues to be dealt with. In the year 1961, one is guided to 
some extent by what has gone before—a number of hardy 
perennials are found in our own as well as other gardens. 
But these have to be tested. Probably the relation of the 
churches to society is the largest area of interest with 
which INFORMATION SERVICE has dealt and now deals with. 
In this area, social economic issues have loomed large, 
as have race relations and international relations. Others 
are educational issues, church-state relations, ecumenical 
developments, official church statistics. 

One senses that perhaps in these latter years church 
concern with the church has pressed for consideration in 
INFORMATION SERVICE. The swift cultural and other 
changes have left their marks of shock on the churches. 
This may perhaps be called an “inward-looking” trend. 
How should the churches plan to meet the great needs 
of the people? Indeed, what are the great needs? 

Formal requests from various units in the Council, or 
in the constituency, influence priorities, too. For example, 
censorship issues were interpreted Jan. 5, 1957, and Dec. 
24, 1960, and both these numbers were prepared after 
receipt of formal requests from units in the Council. 

Informal requests, remarks in the cafeteria, on the 
elevator, on the trains—all these sometimes give an editor 
light and leading. A well-known Protestant churchman 
requested the reviews of a number of Roman Catholic 
writings on Ecumenism, published January 7, 1961. 

What kinds of information? Here again the methods 
vary somewhat. Perhaps one could broadly generalize by 
saying that INFORMATION SERVICE interprets varied in- 
formation even on specific issues, and sometimes frankly 
presents “cross currents” or contradictory information. 
For people both sincere and well-informed still read the 
same material and come to different conclusions. Two 
ministers of the same denomination may read the same 
data or indicators in agriculture, and disagree with respect 
to the meaning of what they have studied. 

Also, eighteen officials of church bodies, ranging from 
Roman Catholic to Unitarian with probably different 
theological traditions, once appeared at a Congressional 
hearing and all said they were in favor of the U. S. 
Technical Assistance Program among the less developed 
nations (reported April 5, 1958). 

The famous words, “Holmes and Brandeis dissenting” 
did not reveal that these two distinguished jurists came, 
scores of times, to the same conclusion from altogether 
different assumptions and intellectual heritages. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes read Plato in preference to the social 
science that Louis D. Brandeis consumed. Brandeis had 
faith, it has been observed, in great human movements ; 
Holmes seemed to feel that neither he nor anyone else 
knew much of significance, hence he was in favor of Con- 
gress and the President “trying something.” 

The usual method is to arrange a “grouping” of reviews 
or digests in an area of interest. This usually calls for dif- 
ferent views, but “pros and cons” are not presented in 
mechanical fashion. It is not believed that one must give 
six inches pro and six inches con, in the fashion of debate 
manuals. 

INFORMATION SERVICE quotes lay people as well as 
theologians on various issues, on the theory that lay 
people may formulate their experience with as much wis- 
dom as theologians write their tomes. Philosophers, educa- 
tors, scientists, government officials, churchmen, and others 
are also quoted. The conscious attempt is made to approach 
the materials with perspective, and with some degree of 
skepticism in the face of the dogmatisms or imperialisms 
found in all disciplines and elsewhere. 
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At times the method is to present a comprehensive sum- 
mary of a series of developments, for example, on “Over- 
seas Relief and Reconstruction,” January 21, 1961, or 
‘Agricultural Missions,” December 10, 1960, the “Migrant 
Ministry,” November 1, 1960. 

Bibliographies have been published (e.g., on “Abun- 
dance,” March 17, 1956) ; brief histories of organizations 
(e.g. The NAACP, February 23, 1957). 


“Information Service” on Microfilm 


This Bureau announces that a complete file of all issues 
of INFORMATION SERVICE, 1920-1958, has been reproduced 
on microfilm by the American Theological Library Asso- 
ciation Board of Microtext. The file consists of 13 reels, 
and a positive copy of the entire text, 1920-58, can be 
secured for $69.00 plus postage. The film is priced to sell 
for 11.6 cents per lineal foot. Prices of portions will be 
quoted on application. Delivery of film is made usually 
within two weeks. 

Orders should be addressed to Raymond P. Morris, 
ATLA Board of Microtext, 409 Prospect St., New Haven 
11, Conn. The film, together with invoice, will be sent 
from Department of Photo-duplication of the University 
of Chicago. Checks should be drawn to American Theo- 
logical Library Association and forwarded to the New 
Haven address. Information concerning rates for other 
periodicals and documents that have been microfilmed can 
also be secured from Dr. Morris. 


Among the Letters and Comments 


Ordinary correspondence has not been published in 
INFORMATION SERVICE. An exception was the publication 
of a number of comments received concerning the series on 
“Christianity and the Economic Order,” 1946-1950. How- 
ever, a few communications (unsolicited) are noted here. 

Once a layman wrote, after reading a series of reviews 
on theology, saying he could not understand theology, 
and expressing the hope that no more of that type of 
writing would have to be published. The reply to him was 
to suggest that he try to read portions of the anthology 
of Martin Buber’s writings, To Hallow This Life, noticed 
in this SERvice, March 19, 1960. After a few weeks came 
another letter, reporting that the entire anthology had been 
read, also two other books by Martin Buber. 

A minister of the Southern Baptist Convention once 
wrote to request permission to send excerpts from 
INFORMATION SERVICE to the teachers in the Sunday 
School. INFORMATION SERVICE is not copyrighted, he was 
informed, and he would be free to make the use suggested. 

When a review of President Truman’s book of Memoirs 
was published, June 9, 1956, noting that he had documented 
his controversy with General MacArthur, a letter came 
from a Protestant minister, several paragraphs in length, 
denouncing various aspects of Mr. Truman’s career, 
making no mention of the quality of our review. 

One of the nation’s most prominent churchmen writes 
that he is of the opinion that establishment of INFORMATION 
SERVICE was one of the most potent influences in winning 
confidence in the responsibility of the social work and 
programs of the churches. 

“INFORMATION SERVICE gets to be more and more in- 
dispensable (if that isn’t bad grammar!) with each year,” 
writes an Episcopal clergyman from the South. 

“I find INFORMATION SERVICE indispensable for my 
work,” writes an administrative officer of a Methodist 
Theological Seminary. 
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“Your article on religious statistics is of particular value 
to me,” says a professor of anthropology in a Canadian 
university. 

“Happy to have so good a summary of various attitudes 
to the problem of censorship; several of them were un- 
familiar to me,” comments a Unitarian minister. 

“Thanks you once more, most heartily,” writes an 
editor of the League of Women Voters, because of our 
notice of the history of the League. 

“INFORMATION SERVICE is much appreciated by those 
of us who do not have the time to read the varied sources 
quoted,” comments a Methodist minister in California. 

“Tam always glad to renew my subscription to INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE,” writes a member of the staff of a large 
city council of churches. 

The director of personnel of a large steel company once 
wrote to express interest in our review of a bill pending in 
Congress relating to clear statements of simple interest on 
installment purchases. 

It might be said that the review is better than the book, 
a professor at a large Roman Catholic University wrote 
on receipt of an issue containing a review of his latest book. 

“An excellent summary of the most significant thinking” 
[on religion and the presidency], states an officer of the 
Masonic order about one of the numbers of INFORMATION 
SERVICE on that issue. 

“I am truly enjoying every issue of INFORMATION 
SERVICE,” writes the editor of a large Roman Catholic 
publishing house. 

“T find its editing excellent and its contents very valu- 
able,” writes a political scientist who teaches at Yale. 

“T have read with a great deal of interest . . . the sum- 
maries . . . on the population problem,” comments a pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics from the University of 
California. 

“Your number on credit unions is extremely valuable,” 
writes a federal official in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

“Thank you for the issue giving statements of de- 
nominational policy on birth control and family planning,” 
writes a researcher working at the University of California. 

“The work you are doing with INFORMATION SERVICE 
is splendid,” writes a teacher at a state college of educa- 
tion. 

“The sanest and most balanced statement on this com- 
plex subject I have read in recent years,” writes a Jewish 
rabbi about our recent number on Israel. 

A recent issue “seemed so outstanding” that an officer 
of a State Congregational Conference wished to distribute 
a quantity to ministers and lay people. 

“Your SERVICE is unique and valuable,” writes a layman 
from Texas. 

“A very helpful publication,” says a bishop of The 
Methodist Church. 

“An excellent issue,” was the comment of an officer 
of the American Civil Liberties Union on a number on 
Censorship. 

“Everyone here admires the excellent job in summari- 
zing such a complex problem,” writes a member of the 
staff of the American Book Publishers Council. 

“INFORMATION SERVICE, February 4, 1961 [on church 
statistics] is just what I needed; reminded me of some 
of the items I had almost forgotten and contained many 
sources new to me’”—from a professor of rural sociology 
at Cornell. 

“I have seen about every issue of INFORMATION SERVICE 
during the publication of 40 volumes and it seems to me 


to have capably served its sponsors’ early plans,” writes 
one identified with the Commission that established the 
INFORMATION SERVICE. 


A Guide to Comprehensive Articles on 
Selected Subjects 


Below appears a guide to articles and reviews on selected 
subjects that have been relatively comprehensively treated 
in INFORMATION SERVICE. Because of the large amount of 
staff time involved in compilation, and the limitations of 
space, the main attention is given to materials appearing 
during roughly the past 20 years. The more recently pub- 
lished items are listed first, on the theory that these will be 
more frequently consulted. In some instances titles have 
been summarized or paraphrased. 

This guide is presented as an aid, however, to persons 
who may wish to compare recent with earlier material, 
It may also be of special use to librarians and others whose 
orientation is toward the processes of reference. For more 
detail than is here furnished, the annual indexes will, of 
course, be consulted. 

A high proportion of the numbers of INFoRMATION 
SERVICE here mentioned are probably out of print. In- 
FORMATION SERVICE is available in many libraries. Also, 
as above noted, the text from the beginning through 1958 
is available on microfilm, concerning which inquiries may 
be sent to the Board of Microtext, Association of Librar- 
ians of Theological Seminaries, Yale Divinity School, 409 
Prospect St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


Abundance: A Reading List. March 17, 1956. 

Academic Freedom. Sept. 15, 1956. 

Adult Education. April 30, 1955; Nov. 7, 1936. 

Africa. Dec. 26, 1959; Dec. 12, 1959; March 9, 1957; 
May 19, 1956; June 20, 1953 ; May 30, 1953 

Agriculture. “A Christian Inquiry,” Sept. 1, 1951; 
“Theology and Agriculture,” May 28, 1949; Food and 
Agriculture Organization, April 22, 1950; Issues in 
Agricultural Reconstruction, March 6, 1943. 

Agricultural Missions, Review of, 1920-60. Dec. 10, 1960. 

Alcohol Problems and Addiction. Dec. 5, 1942; April 25, 
1942; Oct. 18, 1941. 

An American Dilemma. April 1, 1944. 

American Indians. March 28, 1959; Nov. 2, 1957; June 

11, 1938; Oct. 27, 1928. 

Amsterdam: A World Council of Churches. Oct. 2, 1948. 

Anti-Intellectualism. March 12, 1955. 

Anti-Semitism, Feb. 21, 1953 ; June 6, 1939. 

Arab Refugees. Oct. 17, 1959; Dec. 1, 1956; March 10, 
1956 ; Dec. 18, 1954; Nov. 28, 1953; June 27, 1952. 

— Problems in Control of. May 27, 1961; Dec. 

, 1955. 

Art and Religion: A Symposium. Dec. 5, 1953. 

Atom Bomb, Issues Involved. Oct. 20, 1945. 

Automation. Sept. 13, 1959. 

Benevolence—“The Disorderly Field of Benevolence,” 
Jan. 13, 1951. 

Bible. Revised Standard Verision, Sept. 22, 1956; Cir- 
culation of Scriptures, Oct. 4, 1941; Bibliography on 
Scriptures, Sept. 29, 1956. 

Bibliographies. Church and Community, Feb. 20, 1960; 
Church and Class, June 14, 1958; Scriptures, Sept. 29, 
1956; Abundance, March 17, 1956. 

Birth Control, see Planned Parenthood, Population Ex- 
plosion. 

Bricker Amendment. April 18, 1953. 

British Churches, and Economic Life. June 19, 1948. 
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Broadcasting of Religious Programs. Dec. 24, 1960; Sept. 
17, 1960; April 16, 1955. = 

Business as a Christian Vocation. May 16, 1953. 

Business as a Profession. Dec. 29, 1956; May 26, 1950; 
Jan. 16, 1954. 

Business Enterprise and the Worker. Feb. 17, 1951; Em- 
= Recognizing Social Responsibility, May 29, 
1948. 

Business Ethics. Jan. 16, 1954; Oct. 30, 1948. 

Business Men and Religion. Oct. 24, 1953. 

Business Men’s Motives—Fortune Study. Dec. 24, 1949. 

Business Organizations, Positions of. Sept. 19, 1959; June 
28, 1958; Feb. 9, 1957; March 24, 1956; Jan. 6, 1951. 

Business Statesmanship. Sept. 26, 1942. 

Catholic Schools in America. Dec. 16, 1950. 

Causes of Industrial Peace. Nov. 4, 1950; April 2, 1949. 

Censorship. Dec. 24, 1960; Jan. 5, 1957. 

Census. The 1960 Census and the Churches, Nov. 25, 1961 ; 
U.S. Bureau’s Program. Oct. 29, 1960. 

Census of Religious Bodies, History of. June 30, 1956. 

Centralia Case Report. Nov. 8. 1930. 

Champaign, II]. Released Time Plan Declared Invalid By 
Supreme Court. March 20, 1948. 

Champaign, II]. School Case, Supreme Court Decision 
Interpreted. Feb. 9, 1946. 

Child Labor, Among Various Items. Feb. 5, 1955; Jan. 
28, 1950; April 17, 1954; March 12, 1949; Jan. 23, 1943; 
Jan. 10, 1942; Jan. 11, 1941. 

Christian and His Daily Work. April 19, 1952. 

Christian in Politics. June 2, 1951. 

Christian Principles of Social and Economic Reconstruc- 
tion. Dec. 30, 1944. 

Christian Social Thought. Oct. 27, 1956. 

Christian Unity. Community Patterns. March 17, 1945; 
Me Cathedral Conference, Feb. 26, 1944; Feb. 
13, 

Christian Vocation. June 10, 1950. 

Christianity and Human Relations [An Account of The 
Inquiry, or The National Conference on The Christian 
Way of Life]. March 14, 1925. 

Christianity and the Economic Order. A Study was an- 
nounced, Feb, 23, 1946, when the first installment, ‘““The 
Economic Situation and the Christian Conscience,” ap- 
peared. Published as “white paper” supplements, or 
part 2, other issues as follows: June 29, 1946; Sept. 28, 
1946; Nov. 23, 1946; Dec. 21, 1946; Jan. 11, 1947; 
Jan. 25, 1947; June 28, 1947; Dec. 6, 1947; May 15, 
1948 ; June 11, 1949; Dec. 30, 1950. 

Church ae Consumer Cooperatives. Jan. 18, 1936; Sept. 
7, 1935. 

Church and Economic Life, Study Conferences. March 4, 

1950; Feb. 1, 1947. 

Church and Economic Issues, Bibliographic Essay, Sept. 
30, 1961. 

Church and State. June 24, 1950. Church and State in 
Education. Sept. 10, 1949; April 24, 1948; Champaign 
Released Time Case, March 20, 1948; School Trans- 
portation, March 1, 1947 ; Current Issues, Nov. 15, 1941. 
Abstracts, April 28, 1934; Dec. 30, 1933; May 7, 1932; 
April 2, 1932. 

Church Behind Iron Curtain. April 11, 1953. 

Church and Cooperatives. March 23, 1940. 

Church and Farm Situation. Feb. 22, 1941. 

Church and Industry. May 14, 1955. 

Church Pronouncements on War. Oct. 26, 1940. 

Church Social Welfare Work. Dec. 3, 1955. 

Church Life—Metropolitan and Non-Metropolitan. March 
28, 1959. 


Saturday, December 9, 1961 


Church Planning and Research. May 28, 1960. 

a Elementary and Secondary Schools. Jan. 

Church Union Negotiations and Progress. Jan 7, 1961; 
Dec. 28, 1957 ; Dec. 27, 1952 ; May 10, 1947. 

~~ eo Feb. 18, 1961; Sept. 17, 1960; Oct. 31, 

Civil Liberties Redefined, March 30, 1957. 

Civil Rights, Inventory of, Oct. 13, 1951; President’s 
Commission, Nov. 8, 1947; Loyalty and Civil Rights, 
Nov. 29, 1942. 

Clinical Training For Clergymen. May 21, 1938. 

Closed Shop and the Public. Nov. 22, 1941. 

Coal Mine Crisis. May 15, 1943. 

Cold War, Early Phases of. Oct. 11, Sept. 27, 1947. 

Collective Bargaining, Crisis In. Jan. 19, 1946; Compre- 
hensive Study of, Sept. 5, 1942. 

Colonial Policy in the Modern World. Nov. 2, 1946; 
-— 13, 1946; Dec. 22, 1945; June 2, 1945; April 14, 

Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. 
Nov. 10, 1956. 

Committee for Economic Development. May 5, 1951. 

a Church Study Of. Feb. 27, 1954; April 8, 
1950. 

Communism—How Shall the West Confront It? April 
26, 1952. 

Communist China. Feb. 27, 1954. 

Competition, Cooperation, and Monopoly. March 24, 1951. 

Congress, Activities Of. Beginning in 1938, several issues 
per year have summarized bills pending and also record- 
ed provisions of new laws. Recent reports, March 4, 
1961. 

Conscientious Objectors. Church Statements, Nov. 21, 
1953 ; Feb. 17, 1945. 

Constitution Today. Feb. 22, 1936. 

Consumer Interests. Feb. 14, 1942. 

Cooperation Between Employers and Employes. Oct. 4, 
1930. 

Cooperatives in the U.S.A. Jan. 11, 1958; Consultation on 
Churches and Cooperatives, Sept. 21, 1957 ; History of, 
Feb. 16, 1957; Appraisal of, May 12, 1945; Ethical 
Evaluation of, Nov. 16, 1938. 

Creativity and Religion. Dec. 21, 1958. 

Credit Unions. Dec. 15, 1956. 

Currents and Cross Currents in American Religious and 
Ethical Thought. Jan. 3, 1953; Nov. 25, 1950; June 26, 
1948. 

Disarmament, May 27, 1961. 

Eastern Orthodox Churches in U.S. Dec. 24, 1955. 

Economic Groups, Positions of. Sept. 19, 1959; June 28, 
1958 ; Feb. 16, 1957 ; March 24, 1956. 

Economic Issues and Concerns. Sept. 10, 1961. 

Economic Justice, Pattern of. An Interfaith Statement. 
Oct. 26, 1946. 

Economic Practices of Churches. Sept. 5, 1959. 

Economics and the Good Life. Nov. 17, 1934. 

Ecumenical Movement. Developments. Jan. 7, 1961; Era, 
Feb. 6, 1960; Ecumenical Club? Feb. 20, 1960; Sept. 27, 
1958 ; History, Feb. 4, 1956. 

Edinburgh Conference, 1910. June 1!, 1960. 

Education. And the Human Spirit, April 14, 1951; Ameri- 
can Way, March 11, 1950; Which Way? Jan. 21 1945. 

Encyclical, “Mother and Teacher.” Sept. 2, 1961. 

Ethical Issues in Federal Taxation. Sept. 27, 1941. 

Ethical Standards in Government. Nov. 17, 1951. 

Ethics and Economics: Reviews of a Series of Books. 
Sept. 5, 1958; Nov. 2, 1957; June 30, 1956; Dec. 31, 
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Saturday, December 9, 1961 


1955; May 15, 1954; March 7, 1953; Jan. 24, 1953. 
Ethics of Economic and Political Power. Oct. 4, 1952 
European Cooperation and Federation. March 20, 1954. 
Evanston: Second Assembly of World Council of 

Churches. Nov. 27, 1954; Oct. 16, 1954. 

Faith and Learning. Oct. 15, 1960; Jan 9, 1960; March 8, 
1958; June 16, 1951; May 12, 1951; April 14, 1951. 
Faith and Order, Study and Discussion. Jan. 7, 1961 ; Feb. 

6, 1960; Dec. 28, 1957. 

Family Farm. In State of New York, Sept. 17, 1960; 
Family Farms Holding Their Own, Jan. 25, 1958. 

Farm Bloc. March 14, 1942. 

Farm Economy. June 11, 1949. 

Farm Organizations, Positions of. Sept 19, 1959; June 
28, 1958; Feb. 16, 1957; March 24, 1956; April 28, 
1956. 

Farm Ownership and the Churches. Nov. 1, 1941. 

Farm Parity and the Common Interest. March 31, 1951. 

Farm Population, Status of. Jan. 5, 1935. 

Farmer-Labor Cooperation in the Northwest. Sept. 27, 
1924. 

Federal Council Policy Statements. March 16, 1946; June 
30, 1942. 

Field Studies Summarized. H. Paul Douglass’ Summaries 
of Studies in the 1940’s. Some Protestant Churches in 
Urban America, Jan. 21, 1950. Some Protestant 
Churches in Rural America, Feb. 4, 1950. 

Food. Jan. 21, 1961; Sept. 3, 1960; What About Sur- 
pluses? March 18, 1950; Enough To Go Around, Jan. 
29, 1949 ; World’s Food, Conditions and Prospects, Dec. 
4, 1948. See also Population Explosion. 

Food and Agriculture Organization. April 22, 1950. 

Foreign Aid. Eighteen Religious Leaders Speak To Con- 
gress, April 5, 1958; American Motives In, Nov. 1, 
1947, 


Foreign Missions, Comprehensive Reports. Feb. 4, 1961 ; 
June 11, 1960; Feb. 28, 1959; April 19, 1958; June 25, 
1955. 

Free Speech Issue in Holyoke, Mass. March 22, 1941. 

Freedom and Security. Nov. 20, 1943. 

Freedom of the Pulpit. Sept 16, 1961. 

French Worker Priests. June 11, 1955 ; Dec. 11, 1954. 

Funerals, Commercialization of. Nov. 4, 1944. 

Gambling in America. Dec. 2, 1950. 

Germany, Post-War Developments. Jan. 1, 1955. 

Government, Business, Labor. Oct. 7, 1950. 

Healing and Health Practices of the Churches. April 29, 
1944. 

Health and Religion. Sept. 16, 1961; May 11, 1957; May 
26, 1956; April 29, 1944. 

Higher Education and Religion. Oct. 15, 1960; Jan. 9, 
1960; March 8, 1958; June 16, 1951; June 25, 1949; 
March 20, 1943. 

Human Freedoms, Four Statements on. March 21, 1953. 

Human Rights, Universal Declaration of. Jan. 8, 1949. 

Immigration. April 4, 1953. 

Income Distribution in the U. S. April 27, 1957. 

India’s Future, Problem of. April 10, 1943; India and 
Gandhi, June 13, 1931. 

INFORMATION SERVICE under Federal and National Coun- 
cils of Churches. Jan. 10, 1953; Dec. 30, 1950. 

Inquiry, The [National Conference on the Christian Way 
of Life]. March 14, 1925. 

Institute of Social and Religious Research. Nov. 16, 1929. 

Interchurch World Movement. Sept. 16, 1961. 

International Law. April 15, 1944; April 12, 1941. 

International Relations. Nov. 28, 1959; April 25, 1959; 
April 16, 1949. 


Israel. March 19, 1960; June 12, 1948; Feb. 28, 1948. 

Jewish-Christian Relations. Nov. 30, 1929. 

Judaism. June 25, 1960; Nov. 30, 1957; Feb. 11, 1956. 

Kinsey Report. March 27, 1954; April 10, 1948. 

Koinonia Farm Carries on. Nov. 2, 1957. 

Labor’s Codes of Ethical Practices. Jan. 25, 1958. 

Labor Issues Sharply Drawn. March 1, 1952. 

Labor and the Law. Sept. 13 and Sept. 6, 1941. 

Labor, Positions of. June 28, 1958; Dec. 29, 1956; Prac- 
tice of Unionism, Dec. 29, 1956; Democratic Work Proc- 
esses. June 26, 1954. 

Laity and Economic Life, Ministry of. June 28, 1958. 

Lambeth Conference. Dec. 6, 1958; Sept. 25, 1948. 

League of Nations. Dec. 5, 1931; Dec. 21, 1929. 

Liturgical Revival in Protestantism. Nov. 24, 1945. 

Malverne Conference, Text of Findings. May 31, 1941; 
March 1, 1941. 

Management. Management and Labor, June 27, 1953; 
Views of Management, Jan. 31, 1953; Committee for 
Economic Development, May 5, 1951; Competition, Co- 
operation, and Monopoly, March 24, 1951; Coopera- 
tion with Labor, Oct. 22, 1949; A Congress of Indus- 
try, Dec. 20, 1947. 

Marshall Plan. Jan. 3, 1948; Dec. 6, 1947; Nov. 15, 1947; 
Nov. 1, 1947. 

— Care. June 20, 1959; March 9, 1957; Dec. 17, 

Mental Health of Ministers. Sept. 27, 1958. 

Mentally Deficient, Religious Work With. June 27, 1942. 

Migrant Ministry. Nov. 12, 1960; Nov. 21, 1953. 

a and Partisan Politics: A Symposium. Sept. 1, 

Moral and Spiritual Values in Educational Literature. 
April 14, 1951. 

Motion Pictures in Churches. Nov. 6, 1954. 

NAACP—What Is the NAACP? (National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People). Feb. 23, 1957. 

National Council Assembly—Study of. Nov. 22, 1958. 

— Education Association, 100 Years of. March 2, 

National Inventory of Human Welfare. Feb. 8, 1936; 
May 11, 1935; April 27, 1935; April 6, 1935; March 

16, 1935; Feb. 9, 1935; Jan. 26, 1935; Jan. 5, 1935. 

NRA [National Recovery Act]. April 14 and 7, 1934; 
March 10, 1934; Oct. 7, 1933 ; Sept. 30, 1933. 

Nazi Germany, Church In. March 14, 1936. 

Needs and Resources. Nov. 26, 1955. 

Needs Confronting the Churches. Feb. 18, 1961. 

New York’s Released Time Plan—Validated by Supreme 
Court. May 17, 1952. 

North Atlantic Pact. May 7, 1949. 

Nuclear Arms. May 27, 1961 ; Oct. 1, 1960; Oct. 5, 1957. 

Operation Abolition. June 10, 1961. 

Outer Space, npn | In. May 3, 1958. 

Overseas Relief and Reconstruction. Jan. 21, 1961. 

Oxford Conference on Church, State, and Community. 
June 19, 1937. 

Palestine. U. N. Settlement. June 12, 1948; Conflict Over. 
Oct. 7, 1944. 

Peace, Economics of. Sept. 23, 1944. 

Peace Programs. Point Four—Bold New Program. Feb. 
3, 1951; Peace and Law, April 29, 1950; Positive Peace 
Program, May 8, 1948. 

Philippine Independence. Feb. 25, 1933. 

Philosophers, Wisdom of. Sept. 19, 1942. 

Planned Parenthood. March 18, 1961; June 6, 1959; 
June 14, 1958; Oct. 13, 1956; April 23, 1955; Federal 
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Council Committee on Birth Control, March 28, 1931. 

Planning—Church Planning and Research. May 28, 1960; 
In Local Churches, Nov. 12, 1955. 

Point Four—The Bold New Program. Feb. 3, 1951. 

Population Explosion, food, etc. Oct. 29, April 16, Jan. 
23, 1960; June 6, 1959; June 14, 1958; Oct. 13, 1956; 
Jan. 8, 1955. 

Preaching in Wartime. June 6, 1942. 

Presidency and Religion. March 4, 1961; Oct. 1, 1960; 
Sept. 3, 1960; April 2, 1960 ; May 23, 1959. 

Prison Labor in the U.S. March 19, 1932. 

Profits and Profit Motive. May 16, 1942. 

Pronouncements and Resolutions of National Council of 
Churches. Pronouncing Process, March 18, 1961; Re- 
sponsible Parenthood, March 18, 1961 ; Minimum Wage, 
Jan. 23, 1960; Migrant Labor, Nov. 12, 1960; Inter- 
national Trade and Aid, Churches in the Nuclear Space 
Age, Freedom of Association, Moral Crisis in Labor 
Movement and in Labor-Management Practices, The 
Churches and Segregation, Concerning Refugees, April 
5, 1958; Housing, Feb. 6, 1954; Human Freedom, 
March 21, 1953. 

Pronouncing Process in the Churches. March 18, 1961; 
Pronouncements, 1891-1954 ; Analysis of Many (Roman 
Catholic and Protestant), Sept. 7, 1957. 

Protests of Negro Students. June 25, 1960. 

Psychiatry and Religion. Feb. 18, 1961 ; June 6, 1953. 

Public Education and Religion. Oct. 3, 1959; Oct. 25, 
1958; June 30, 1956; Oct. 15, 1955; April 30, 1955; 
Nov. 3, 1951; Nov. 11, 1950; March 26, 1949; April 12, 
1947 ; May 27, 1944; Jan. 2, 1943. 

Race Relations. Dec. 26, 1959; April 11, 1959; Nov. 8, 
1958; April 20, 1957; Feb. 23, 1957; April 21, 1956; 
April 14, 1956; Jan. 29, 1955; Jan. 23, 1954; April 21, 
1951; Dec. 14, 1946; Oct. 23, 1943; Dec. 12, 1942. 

Radioactive Fallout. Oct. 5, 1957. 

Refugees. World Refugee Year, Oct. 17, 1959; German, 
April 25, 1959; Post-War Problem of, March 22, 1947. 

—— and the Intellectuals. June 3, 1950; May 20, 
1950. 

meres Teachers in Church Related Colleges. June 
16, 1951. 

Religious Liberty. Oct. 13, 1945; Feb. 3, 1945; April 8, 
1944; June 12, 1943; Jan. 30, 1943; Nov. 28, 1942. (A 
Catholic View, Feb. 6, 1943.) 

Religious Thought, Trends in. June 21, 1941. 

Responsible Parenthood. March 18, 1961; June 6, 1959; 
June 14, 1958. 

Retrospect and Prospect: INFoRMATION SERVICE Under 
Federal and National Council of Churches. Jan. 10, 
1953 ; Dec. 30, 1950. 

Revival of Religion? Sept. 5, 1959; June 6, 1959. 

Roman Catholic Church. Writings on Ecumenism, Jan. 7, 
1961 ; Lay Movements In, June 25, 1960; Press of, Dec. 
22, 1956, May 9, 1953, June 22, 1946; Church and 
State, Oct. 31, 1953; Doctrine of, Dec. 6, 1952; On Re- 
ligious and Civil Liberty, April 5, 1952. 

Rural Church Movement and Developments. Sept. 17, 
1960; Nov. 14, 1959; Oct. 11, 1958; Nov. 22, 1952; 
Feb. 29, 1936. 

Rural-Urban Cooperation. July 11, 1925. 

Russia and the West. U.S. and U.S.S.R., May 19, 1951; 
Sept. 9, 1950; Nov. 5, 1949; Dec. 18 and 11, 1943; Nov. 
22, 1924. 

Salaries, Ministers’. Sept. 5, 1959; Jan. 21, 1956. 

Science and Human Values. Feb. 8, 1958. 

Science and Religion. May 9, 1959; Sept. 5, 1953; Jan. 
27, 1951. 


Saturday, December 9, 1961 


Science, Morals, Religion and Culture. Sept. 5, 1953. 

~~ Philosophy, Religion. Sept. 11, 1943; Nov. 8, 

~~ Lunch Program, National, History of. April 13, 

School Integration and Desegregation. June 15, 1957. 

— Case Decision [By Supreme Court]. April 13, 

Secularism. Feb. 2, 1952; Nov. 22, 1947. 

Security Case Studies. Dec. 31, 1955. 

Segregation, South and North. April 14, 1957. 

Self-Help Among Unemployed—Barter. Jan 28, 1933. 

Sharecroppers’ Plight. March 19, 1938; June 27, 1936. 

Social Ideals of the Churches—A National Inventory 
After 30 Years. June 30, 1942. 

Social Security Act. Sept. 24, 1938; Sept. 5, 1936. 

ee Security for Lay Employes of Churches. June 17, 

Social Security for Ministers. Jan. 22, 1955. 

Social Security the World Over. May 3, 1959. 

Social Service Activities of Interdenominational Organiza- 
tions. Jan. 22, 1938. 

Social Teaching of the Christian Churches [Ernst 
Troeltsch’s Views], April 30, 1932. 

— of World Council of Churches. Nov. 10, 

Southern Baptist Convention. Dec. 1, 1956. 

Spain’s Civil War. Jan. 30, 1937. 

~— a Local Councils of Churches, History of. Sept. 

, 1960. 

State and Sectarian Education. Nov. 30, 1957. 

State of the Churches and Religion in the U. S., Selection. 

Statistics, Religious. Critical Review of Sources, Feb. 4, 
1961; Conservative Churches Report Greatest Growth, 
June 11, 1960; History of Federal Census of Religious 
gu June 30, 1956; Guide for the User of, Oct. 8, 
1955. 

Steel Strike of 1959—Toward Maturity in Labor-Manage- 
— Relations. Feb. 18, 1961 ; Earlier Strike, June 28, 
1952. 

Strikes : General Motors, Feb. 10, 1937; Cotton Choppers, 
June 27, 1936; Auto Industry, Feb. 23, 1935; Long- 
shoremen’s, Oct. 27, 1934; Cotton Textile, Sept. 29, 
Sept. 22, Sept. 8, 1934; In Prosperity and Depression, 
June 2, 1934; Imperial Valley, May 5, 1934; Danville, 
Va., Nov. 29, Nov. 15, 1930; New Bedford, Nov. 10, 
1928 ; Bituminous Coal, April 2, 1927. 

Student Christian Movements. May 13, 1961; Dec. 8, 
1956; Dec. 25, 1948. 

Success in the Ministry, Discussion of. June 24, 1961. 

Supreme Court Decisions. Civil Liberties, Nov. 22, 1958; 

chool Desegregation, June 5, 1954; Champaign, IIl., 
Released Time Case, March 20, 1948; School Trans- 
portation, March 1, 1947; Various Decisions, May 13, 
1944; Important Labor Cases, Feb. 5, 1944; Sept. 13, 

1941. 

Supreme Court Controversy [Roosevelt Proposal]. April 
24, 1937. 

Taft-Hartley Law Interpreted. Jan. 31, 1948; June 28, 
1947. 


Technical Assistance, Governmental. May 4, 1957; March 
3, 1956; June 4, 1955. 

Technical Assistance, Private. Jan. 15, 1955. 

Television, Parents, and Children. April 24, 1954. 

Tennessee Valley Authority Program. June 10, 1961; 
April 1, 1939; June 22, 1935. 

Theology. In Our Time, June 11, 1960; Relevance of, 
june 11, 1960, Dec. 6, 1958; Issues in Contemporary, 
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Saturday, December 9, 1961 


Sept. 5, 1959; For Beginners, March 28, 1959; Theo- 
logical Trends as Reflected in Books, Dec. 31, 1938. 

UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific, Cul- 
tural Organization. April 15, 1950. 

—— (United Nations Children’s Fund). Dec. 14, 
1957. 

United Nations. Oct. 28, 1961; March 5, 1960; Various 
Developments, Dec. 14, 1957; Results of Organization 
at San Francisco, June 23, 1945; Task of Organizing, 
April 21, 1945 ; Early Plans for, Nov. 27, 1943. 

Urban Frontier. Feb. 18, 1961. 

Vatican. Vatican Issue, Dec. 1, 1951; Review of Diplo- 
matic Relations with. Nov. 25, 1944. 

Voice of America. Feb. 7, 1953. 

Wealth, Policy for. Oct. 14, 1944. 

Weekday Church School May 29, 1943. 

Weekday Kindergartens and Nursery Schools Under 
Church Auspices Sept. 3, 1955. 

Western Europe. Jan. 19, 1957; May 28, 1955. 

Wetbacks and American Farm Labor. Nov. 21, 1953. 

“When Labor Is Its Own Enemy.” June 7, 1941. 

Where the Grapes of Wrath Are Stored (See also Migrant 
Ministry and Sharecroppers). Feb. 17, 1940. 

Women in American Church Life. Feb. 26, 1949. Woman 
Ministers Today, March 6, 1954; May 31, 1952. 

Worker Priests in Paris. Dec. 11, 1954; May 23, 1953. 

World Council of Churches. Jan. 7, 1961; Nov. 10, 1956; 
Nov. 27, Oct. 16, 1954; April 3, 1954; Oct. 2, 1948. 

Youth Movements, Undenominational. Nov. 5, 1955. 

Youth Work in Protestant Churches. Sept. 3, 1955. 


Ministers in Great Danger 


“Only one kind of religion counts today, and that is the 
kind which is radical enough to engage in this world’s 
basic troubles. If it cannot do that, then it can do nothing 
which merits our concern or the world’s respect. Religion 
which is interested only in itself, in its prestige and suc- 
cess, in its institutions and ecclesiastical niceties, is worse 
than vanity; it is essentially incestuous. Religion reveals 
itself in struggling to reveal the meaning of the world.” 


The paragraph above is from the commencement ad- 
dress by Samuel H. Miller, dean of Harvard Divinity 
School, on the subject, “Revolution and Religion,” at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1961, and published in 
The Princeton Seminary Bulletin, Princeton, September, 
1961. 


Other excerpts follow: 


“The redemptive man is the redeeming man. He is the 
man in whose being life is transformed, made meaningful. 
He is the man whose consciousness is stretched by all 
the diverse and contradictory conditions of our time, yet 
whose mind and heart wrestle to pull them together 
meaningfully. In his imagination the split and schizo- 
phrenic forces of art and religion and science and politics 
are held together and fused. He takes the uneasiness, the 
embarrassment, the divisiveness, the shame, the guilt, the 
fear and dread, the very sins of the world into his own 
heart, to make them one in a purpose and unity known 
best by God. 


“In the records of the trial of Joan of Arc there is 
a moving passage in which she addresses her judges. In 
all boldness she answered the Bishop questioning her. 
‘You say that your are my judge. Take good care of 
what you do, for in truth I am sent by God, and you are 
putting yourself in great danger.’ It does not require 


much manipulation to turn this incident to our situation, 
If we think ourselves sitting in judgment on the world— 
a very favorite posture of the church and clergy, by 
the way—we had better take warning. The world may be 
sent by God, and unless we deal with it, seriously and 
humbly, we may indeed be in great danger. 

“But honest men do not want easy answers, trumped up 
panaceas, peace of mind at any price. They have a world 
on their hands, burgeoning with unprecedented power, 
frightened by its own momentum, haunted by something it 
lost a long time ago. 

“It needs help, but not condescension. It needs men bold, 
but modest, who will put a shoulder under the darkness of 
a world where God is lost, under lives where the pain of 
wanting to believe is enough to break your heart; under 
the vast compassion of the lost, whose last hope and trust 
is to be true to their fellow men in an agony whose mean- 
ing they cannot divine. It has its hunger, terrible and in- 
eluctable ; it will not be satisfied with ‘cheap grace’ or spe- 
cious sentiments or pious respectability. It has doubts, 
shame, pride, embarrassment, and dread, and it finds it 
hard to be honest, because we ourselves are not often 
honest. 

“The world is sent by God, and we—ministers of His 
grace—are in great danger.” 


The Post-Christian Man 


“For almost a century now some of the most sensitive 
and perceptive minds in the western world have told us 
that we have entered a post-Christian era,” stated Herbert 
Gezork, president of Andover Newton Theological School, 
Newton Centre, Mass., in the baccalaureate sermon, 1961, 
published in Andover Newton Quarterly, September, 1961. 

In the early years of the Christian church Paul wrote 
that to many the Gospel was foolishness, to others a 
stumbling block (I Corinthians 1:23). Today there are 
signs and symbols of Christianity in every town of the 
U. S., and the Gospel is widely preached throughout the 
world. Yet the martyred Dietrich Bonhoffer, who was 
hanged by the Nazis, said that ours was a post-religious 
age, and Paul Tillich has declared that we live in a 
post-Protestant era. 

Who is the post-Christian man? Dr. Gezork answers 
his own question: “He is one who no longer looks at the 
world, thinks of the world, speaks of the world or himself 
in terms of and from the perspectives of the Christian 
faith and heritage.” 

What is the responsibility of the committed Christian, 
and those called to be witnesses? Martin Luther once 
asked to be delivered from the fury of the theologians; 
and Oliver Cromwell once asked his dogmatic advisers to 
consider, in Christ’s name, that possibly they might be 
mistaken. The church’s own tendency to emphasize securi- 
ty and withdrawal from the world is a stumbling bloek. 

“Again and again the most serious stumbling block 
has been our own lack of faith.” 

Yet “great things” do happen: “There is a luminous 
trail of broken lives that were renewed ; of human relations 
that were redeemed; of hate transformed into love; of 
despair changed into hope. . . . There is a power that 
pours strength into weakness, transforms fear into cour- 
age; defies death with triumphant hope.” 

“And the post-Christian man... needs that power to 
redeem him and make him the kind of person he in his 
deepest longing wants to be. Are we, in our lack’ of 
radiant, contagious faith, not too often the stumbling 
block for others?” 
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